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Teaching Aids 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


The Emerald Isletreland—{p. 5) 
How We Live in Ireland—{p. 8) 
Aims for the pupil 

1. To learn something about the in- 
dependence movement in Ireland. 

2. To understand some of the 
causes underlying the struggle for in- 
dependence on the part of different 
countries. 

3. To understand the significance of 
farming and handicrafts in supporting 
the basic needs of life. 

4. To discover how the rivers of a 
country can be the source of electrical 
power. 

5. To appreciate the interdepend- 
ence of nations and the role of the 
United Nations in the world today. 

6. To understand that America has 
been enriched by the culture gifts 
which Irish people have brought to this 
continent and to discover what some of 
these gifts are. 


Procedure 


1. Ask the class to read the articles 
on Ireland. 

2. Take up the questions for discus- 
sion. 

3. Give an oral quiz. 

4. Develop with the entire class 
some of the suggested activities and as- 
sign the others to individuals or groups 
of pupils for research and report. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. Why do you suppose so many 
Irish people favored independence 
from Great Britain? 

2. Can you name any other people 
who have freed themselves from the 
government that ruled them? 

3. How are countries of the world 
now joining hands with other countries 
for the purpose of creating and keep- 
ing better world law? 

4. How can trade between nations 


for This Issue 


be helpful? How can trade laws injure 
one country and give unfair advantage 
to another? (Discuss the navigation 
laws of American colonial days, the 
Boston Tea Party, etc.) 

5. If a country such as India or Ire- 
land or the America of colonial times 
wished to hold out against unjust trade 
laws, how could it be independent of 
the manufactured and natural products 
of its opponent? (Discuss the self-help 
to be found in farming, in hand-weav- 
ing, and the work of other craftsmen. ) 
How does electrical power make up for 
the lack of coal? Are broad, swift riv- 
ers an aid to creating electrical power? 
What can you find out about the Shan- 
non River Scheme? 

6. In what ways do 
England need each other? 

7. Peat is coal-in-the-making. Are 
there no coal fields in Ireland? 

8. Name some of the products of 
Ireland that have helped her to become 
independent. (Cattle, poultry, bacon, 
butter, eggs, sheep, wool, horses, flax, 
linen, potatoes, sugar beets, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, some wheat, peat, hand-woven 
textiles. ) 


Ireland and 


QUIZ 


1. Because of a luxurious growth of 
rich green vegetation, Ireland has been 
given what name? (The Emerald Isle.) 

2. Name the most important river of 
Ireland. (The River Shannon.) 

3. What is the name of the famous 
stone which is said to give eloquence to 
those who kiss it? (The Blarney Stone.) 

4. What is the capital city of Ire- 
land? (Dublin.) 

5. What two languages can Brian 
speak? (Irish and English.) 

6. By what two names is the ancient 
language of Ireland known? (Gaelic 
and Irish.) 





SCHEDULE CHANGE 

Because of a delay in receiving 
the World Friendship articles from 
Australia, Junior Scholastic is mak- 
ing a change in its theme article 
schedule: the October 26 issue will 
carry a theme article on Canada 
instead of Australia; the November 
16 issue will carry Australia instead 
of Canada. 
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7. What old Irish greeting dves 
Maura use in her story? (A Hundred 
Thousand Welcomes. ) 

8. Maura lives in southwest Ireland, 
in County Kerry. What famous lakes 
are to be found there? (The Lakes of 
Killarney.) 

9: What part of Ireland is included 
in the Republic? (All of the island ex- 
cept the northeastern corner.) 

10. What natural resource much 
used in running factories does Ireland 
lack? (Coal.) 

11. What broad swift river of Ire- 
land has been used to create electrical 
power? (The River Shannon.) 

12. Is any state of the United States 
as far north as Ireland? (No. Ireland 
is farther north than any part of the 
United States.) 

13. What conditions of nature are of 
great help to the farmers of Ireland? 
(Mild climate and plentiful rainfall.) 

14. Who brought Christianity to Ire- 
land? (St. Patrick.) 

15. Where do we find more people 
of Irish ancestry, in the United States 
or in Ireland? (In the United States.) 


RELATED ACTIVITIES 


1. Assemble an exhibition of home 
treasures brought from Ireland. Sug- 
gestions: chunks of peat; wood carv- 
ings; Irish linen and lace; hand-woven 
tweed; coins of the Irish Republic; 
books and letters written in Gaelic; 
picture post cards. 

Hold an informal group conversation 
on the ways in which these articles re- 
semble or differ from the arts and crafts 
and natural products of other lands. 








COMING IN JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: October 12 
Theme article: Valley of Mexico (a 
film-text story) 
Spotlight on America: Freight Run 
Health and Nutrition: How’s Your 
Health? 


October 19 
Theme article: Great Britain 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in England and Scotland 
Short Story 
Feature: The Quiz Kids 











2. Make a list of Irish songs and se- 
lect from them any lines that mention 
Ireland or places in Ireland. For ex- 
ample: 

“The harp that once through Tara’s 

halls—” 

“Killarney” 

“The Minstrel Boy” 

“Kathleen Mavourneen” 

“The Girl I Left Behind Me” 
“Wearing of the Green’ 

“Believe Me, If All Those Endearing 

Young Charms” 

“Bendemeer’s Stream” 
“Where the River Shannon Flows” 
“Come Back to Erin” 


What songs have been given to the 
world by countries other than Ireland? 
Have an informal “sing,” using the folk 
songs known to the pupils 

3. Make a list 


family 


of twenty-five Irish 
names 

Brian Boru one of the 
High Kings of ancient Ireland and to- 
day many Irish ancestry 
the name Brian. Give examples of other 
for girls that have 
been made popular because great men 
and women bore them. 

4. Six months ago a new chapter in 


Was 


bovs of bear 


names bovs and 





About the Film You Chose 


Teachers who have requested the free 
loan of one of the films offered to classes 
subscribing for 20 or more copies of 
Junior Scholastic will receive a confirma- 
tion of the date of delivery from the re- 
gional distributor of United World Films 
Many teachers have already received 
such confirmation and on the form have 
noted a rental charge or delivery charge, 
or both. Do not be concerned about this. 
It is merely a record. Full charges are 
paid by United World Films. The teacher 
or school the film absolutely 
free. 


receives 


great 


the history of the Emerald Isle began 
with the birth of the Republic. 

To appreciate better the Golden Age 
of Ireland’s history we must go back to 
the fifth and sixth centuries when she 
was already so famed for her learning 
that students came to her shores from 
other lands. The music of the harp and 
the pen of the scribe were making 
beauty there in far-off times. The 
craftsmen of ancient Ireland wrought so 
well that their works, preserved in the 
libraries and museums of Dublin, are 
an inspiration to all who see them. Try 
to find pictures and information about 
these art objects: St. Patrick’s bell and 
bell cover; the Tara brooch; the Ar- 
dagh chalice; the Book of Kells. 

5. People in all lands have created 
folk tales and fairy tales, hero legends 

“and myths. Ireland’s old stories are 
among the most brilliant and beautiful 
to be found anywhere in the world. 
Read about Cuchulain and about Fionn 
and his companions of the Fianna. Ella 
Young, Eleanor Hull and Lady Gregory 
have all retold these hero tales. Get 
The Tangle-Coated Horse and Other 
Tales and Cuchulain: the Hound of 
Ulster from your library. 

6. Can anyone in the class tell what 
these Irish words mean: 


bally 


bore n 


a town) 

(a lane) 

(a mountain range) 
Ireland) 

(a hill ) 

(a lake) 
(a plain) 
shee (a fairy) 
tir (land) 
uska (water) 


croagh 
Eire 
knock 
lough 
moy 
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7. If you are interested in learning 
more about Ireland, look for: 

So You're Going to Ireland and Scot- 
land, by Clara E. Laughlin. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 1932. 

The Irish Book, by Ronald MacDon- 
ald Douglas. Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1936. 

In Search of Ireland, by H. V. Mor- 
ton. Dodd, Mead and Company, 1931. 

Democracy’s Children, by Ethel M. 
Duncan. Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, 
New York, 1945. 


CLIP AND PASTE 


Helpful Hints For A Teacher's 
Plan Book 

1. For help in locating the songs of 
various culture groups see Song Source 
Material for Social Study Units, by 
Frances Wright and Laverna Lossing. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. 


Teacher’s Lesson Unit Series Number 
41. Revised 1946. 

2. Note that the October fifth 
Teacher Edition of Junior Scholastic 
offers suggestions for activities out of 
which an assembly program for St. 
Patrick’s Day could be developed. 

3. Junior Scholastic’s Quiz-word 
Puzzles feature Americans 
whose birth dates are near the date of 
issue. This week's famous man is 
George Westinghouse. 

4. This week's short “The 
Father of Diego,” can be rewritten as a 
playlet or radio script for presentation 
on Columbus Day. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


famous 


story, 


1. What is the name of the current 
of warm water which flows steadily 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Europe? 
(The Gulf Stream) 

2. What is the turf called that the 
Irish use to heat their homes? (Peat) 

3. In what state is the Mesabi 
Range? ( Minnesota) 

4. What 
trom 


do we 
(Iron 


valuable mineral 
mine the Mesabi Range? 
ore) 

5. Which is the northernmost 
public of South America? 

6. What country has decided to 
adopt our way of counting a person’s 
age? (Japan) 

7. Which member of the Big Four 
refused to allow its zone in Germany 
to join the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many? (Russia) 


re- 
(Venezuela) 


8. About how many students are at- 
tending schools and colleges in the 

S. this fall? (32,500,000) 

9. What is Ireland’s most impor- 
tant river? (The River Shannon) 

10. President Truman recently an- 
nounced that an atomic explosion took 
place in what country? (Russia) 


Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 19. 


ACROSS: I-sew; 4-brake; 
10-in; 1ll-to; 12-Po; 13-Md.; 
invent; 17-George; 20-Earths; 
24-ho; 25-Mo.; 26-ry.; 27-summer; 
3l-end 

DOWN: 1-sac; 2-eke; 
brim; 5-rend; 7-solves; 8-span; 9-hoot; 14- 
births; 15-be; 17-gear; 18-easy; 19-or; 21- 
omen; 22-fort; 28-man; 29 mid 


6-recess; 8-sh; 

14-Bilbao; 
2l-of; 23-as; 

30-saint; 


3-Westinghouse; 4- 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 18. 
1. DOWN IRELAND WAY: 1-The Gulf 
Stream; 2-Vikings; 3-Britain's navy: 4-an 
ndependent republic; 5-3,000,000; 6-Britain; 
7-Potatoes 
NAMES IN THE NEWS: 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 
% 3-d; 4-b 


IT’S A SCIENCE 
DIEGO'S DAY: 1- 3- 
PICTURES TO GU IDE *7Ou 

Court; 2-4 


i tan 


a; 4-c 
1-Supreme 
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Atomic Explosion Occurs in Russia 


“We have evidence that within re- 
cent weeks an atomic explosion oc- 
curred in the U.S.S.R. (Russia).” 
This news was recently announced 
by President Truman. 

The President did not tell when the 
explosion took place, where it took 
place, or how we found out about it. 

The President did not say that the 
explosion was an atomic bomb going 
off. But most people believe that was 
what happened. 

To understand the full meaning of 
the President's announcement, let's 
turn back the calendar. 

Since 1905 scientists have been 
studying atomic energy. By the eve 
of World War II, in 1939, scien- 
tists throughout the world knew 
most of the basic facts about atomic 
energy. 

In Germany scientists were work- 
ing on how to make an atomic bomb. 


BOMB RACE STARTS 


U.S. President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt appointed a group of experts to 
work on an atomic bomb. 

Great Britain and Canada worked 
closely with the U.S. Our side won 
the race with Germany for the bomb. 
In the spring of 1945, Nazi Germany 
was conquered. But we and our allies 
still had to beat Japan. 

On July 16, 1945, the first atomic 
bomb was exploded in the New Mex- 
ico desert. Only our top leaders and 


| a group of scientists knew about the 
| bomb at this time. 


But on August 6, 1945, the Ameri- 
can people heard a statement from 
President Truman. It said: “Sixteen 
hours ago an American airplane 
dropped one bomb on Hiroshima 
(Japan ). That bomb had more power 
than 20,000 tons of TNT. It is an 
atomic bomb.” 

This bomb killed about 80,000 per- 
sons. On August 9, 1945, a second 
bomb was dropped. It hit Nagasaki 
and killed about 45,000 persons. On 
August 14 Japan surrendered. 

Since that time, the U. S. has built 
up a stockpile of atomic bombs. It 
has developed more powerful bombs. 


In June, 1946, the U. S. offered the 
United Nations-a plan for the control 
of atomic energy. Under this plan an 
international board would run all 
atomic energy activities in the world. 
It would have the power to inspect 
all these activities and to stop any 
which seemed dangerous to world 
peace. It would have the power to 
punish nations owning, using, or 
manufacturing atomic weapons. 

When all these safeguards were set 
up, the U. S. said, it would destroy its 
atom bombs. At this time the U.S. 
was the only nation known to have 
the atom bombs. 


RUSSIAN PLAN 


Russia turned down this plan and 
offered another plan. The Russians 
said all nations should sign a treaty to 
outlaw atomic weapons. They said all 
atomic bombs should be destroyed. 
Then the board could be set up, but 
it would not have power to inspect or 
punish. 

The U.S. refused to accept this 
plan. The Russians refused to accept 
the U.S. plan. 

Now it seems that Russia also 
knows how to make atomic bombs. 
U.S. scientists and leaders have 
known all along that Russia would 
some day make this discovery. But 
our scientists point out that the U. S. 
is still far ahead of Russia in the 
know-how of bomb-making. 

The U.S. says that it stands firm 
behind the plan it offered the U.N. 
for control of atomic energy. 

Russia has also said that she has 
not changed her mind. 

But some leaders believe that now 
the Russians apparently have an 
atomic weapon they will be more 
willing to come to an agreement for 
international control. 

Almost everybody thinks that the 
United Nations and its Atomic 
Energy Commission are the world’s 
best hope for a peaceful settlement 
of the problem. 

(For more news on atomic energy, 
see Science News in next week's issue 
of Junior Scholastic.) 





Republic Set Up 
In West Germany 


A brand-new republic is getting 
under way. It is the Federal Republic 
of Germany and is one month old. It 
is made up of the 11 states of West- 
ern Germany. 

Its flag of black, red, and gold 
waves over the city of Bonn, capital 
of the new Republic. 

Last summer the people of West- 
ern Germany elected a parliament, 
or congress, of 402 members. The 
parliament held its first meeting in 
Bonn on September 7, 1949. It met in 
the large assembly hall of an old 
school building. Two sides of the hall 
are made of glass from the floor to 
the ceiling. Many Germans gathered 
outside the glass walls to watch. 

The parliament elected a president 
tor the new Republic. He is Theo- 
dore Huess, 67. President Huess ap- 
pointed Konrad Adenauer, 73, as his 
prime minister. Mr. Adenauer is 
leader of the Republic’s largest polit- 
ical party, the Christian Democratic 
Union. The prime minister is the 
most powerful man in the German 
government 


ALLIES KEEP SOME POWER 


The birth of the Republic means 
that Western Germany will now run 
its own affairs. The U. S., Great Brit- 
ain, and France have given up some 
of their power in Western Germany. 
But they will make sure the new Re- 
public stays democratic. And they 
will take great care to keep the Re- 
public from building up a strong 
army. 

Eastern Germany is not part of the 
new Republic. To understand the 
reason, we must go back to 1945. 

That year the Allies defeated Ger- 

many in World War II. The Big Four 
’ _the U. S., Britain, France, and Rus- 
sia—divided Germany into four zones. 
Each zone was occupied by one na- 
tion of the Big Four. The Big Four 
promised to unite all the zones some 
day and set up a German govern- 
ment for the whole country. 

But the four zones were never 
united. The Western Allies—the U. S., 
Britain, and France—wanted a gov- 
ernment which would keep Germany 
democratic. Russia wanted a govern- 
ment which could be controlled by 
Communists. 


CUB SCOUTS IN THE DESERT 


Wide World photo 


American Cub Scouts at Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, are learning firsthand about 
desert life. Their teachers are desert tribesmen. The Scouts are sons of Arabian 
American Oil Company employees living in Saudi Arabia. In photo, Scouts 
are greeting tribesmen in Arabic: ‘Salaam Alaikam” (peace be unto you). 


Early this year, the Western Allies 
decided to unite their three zones 
and make them a republic. 

Russia is opposed to the new Re- 
public. There is almost no chance 
that Russia will let Eastern Germany 
join the Republic in the near future. 


U.S. School Enrollment 
For 1949 Sets Record 


Many classrooms in the U. S. are 
more crowded this fall than ever be- 
tore. More than 32,500,000 students 
are now attending our schools and 
colleges. 

This term there are about 23,377,- 
000 students in grammar schools; 
6,533,000 in high schools; 2,400,000 
in colleges; and 361,000 in other 
schools such as trade, business, and 
nurses’ training schools. 

Our record number of students 
means that many U. S. schools do not 
have enough teachers and rooms. 
Some boys and girls will not be able 
to attend school full time this year. 

The U. S. population is increasing 
steadily. We have more boys and 
girls of school age than ever before. 


Japanese Will Be 
Younger Next Year 


How would you like to live in a 
country where everyone’s birthday 
falls on the same day? 

For many years that was what hap- 
pened in Japan. 


The Japanese said that a baby was 
one year old the day he was born. 
Then, on the following January 1, 
another year was added to his age. 

Some Japanese explain that the 
Japanese count the number of years 
a baby has seen. A baby, they say, 
sees one year at birth, and another 
on the following January 1. Still 
other people believe the Japanese re- 
spect age so much that they want to 
be as old as possible. 

Recently the Japanese decided to 
change this custom and count age the 
same way we do. After January 1, 
1950, the Japanese will celebrate 
their birthdays on the day they were 
born. 

This change also means that all 
Japanese men, women, and children 
will become a year or two younger. 
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Justice Is Named 
To Supreme Court 


President Truman has chosen a 
new member for the U. S. Supreme 
Court. He is Judge Sherman Minton 
of New Albany, Indiana. If the Sen- 
ate approves the appoirtment, Mr. 
Minton will take the place of Justice 
Wiley B. Rutledge, who died last 
month. 

Mr. Rutledge was a member of the 
Supreme Court, highest court in the 
U. S., for six years. His home was in 
lowa 

As a member of the Supreme Court, 
Mr. Rutledge believed that the law 
was the servant of the people. One 
of his favorite sayings was: “Of 
what good is the law if it does not 

serve human 
needs?” But he al 
so believed that 
no man is greater 
than the law. 
Mr. Rutledge 
kind and 
courteous man 
who had many 
ixp friends. His favor- 
Judge Minton ite 


was a 


hobbies were 
trout fishing and 
reading. He died at the age of 55. 

Judge Minton, 58, was born in 
Georgetown, Indiana. At New Albany 
High School, he was a baseball, foot- 
ball, and shot-put star. He worked 
his way through college by waiting 
on table. He has been a lawyer, U. S. 
Senator, and judge 

When told that he had been chosen 
as the newest member of the Su- 
preme Court, Mr. Minton said: “I am 
grateful for President Truman’s con- 
fidence in me. I hope I may prove 
worthy.” 

Mr. Minton is the second justice 
recently appointed to the Supreme 
Court. (See Junior Scholastic, Sept. 
21.) 


U.N. ASSEMBLY PRESIDENT 


Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine rep- 
resentative in the United Nations, 
has been elected President of the 
U. N. General Assembly. Mr. Romulo, 
48, will direct the meetings of the 
General Assembly for the next year. 
When he took office last month, he 
said: “I hope this year’s Assembly 
will earn for itself the title, “The 
Peace Assembly.’ ” 


Science News 


Eclipse of the Moon 


If you want to see something inter- 
esting, watch the full moon on the 
night of October 6. On that night the 
moon will pass into the earth’s shad- 
ow and be eclipsed. 

What does this mean? It means 
that the earth will be directly be- 
tween the sun and moon. The earth 
will cut off the sunlight that makes 
the moon shine. When the moon is 
completely shadowed, it will appear 
as a dull red disk. 

Such an eclipse is called a lunar 
eclipse. (A solar eclipse takes place 
when the moon passes directly be- 
tween the earth and sun, cutting off 
the sun’s light from the earth. ) 

On October 6 the moon will enter 
the earth’s shadow at 6:50 p.m. East- 
ern Standard Time. From 9:20 to 
10:33 p.m. the moon will be com- 
pleteiy shadowed. All you will see is 
a dull, coppery-red disk. 


NOTE CURVED SHADOW 


As the moon disappears, it will 
show the curvature of the earth's 
shadow. This curved shadow offers 
good proof that our earth is round. 
The eclipse will end when the moon 
passes out of the earth’s shadow on 
October 7 at 1:03 a.m. Eastern Stand- 
ard Time. 

A lunar eclipse takes place at night 
and only when the moon is full. 
When the moon is full, it is on the 
opposite side of the earth from the 
sun. It is in position to pass through 
the earth’s shadow. The shadow of 
any object is always opposite the 
source of light that makes the shad- 
ow. (See diagram below. ) 

A lunar eclipse does not occur ev- 
ery month. There are times when a 
year passes without one lunar eclipse. 
But sometimes there are three lunar 
eclipses in one year. 

Part or all of the lunar eclipse on 
October 6 will be visible throughout 


full moon 


North America, wherever the weath- 
er is clear and the moon is not hidden 
behind clouds. The last lunar eclipse 
which could be seen throughout 
North America took place on April. 
12, 1949. 


Iron Ore Supplies 


Venezuela, northernmost republic 
ot South America, is getting ready to 
supply U. S. steel mills with many 
tons of iron ore. 

One of the world’s richest deposits 
of iron ore is located in Venezuela. 
This deposit lies in a mountain range 
surrounded by dense jungle, near the 
port of Ciudad Bolivar. The port is 
on the Orinoco River. 

Venezuelan engineers say that the 
range holds more than one billion 
tons of iron ore. 

Ore is now being mined, and later 
this year the first loads will be moved 
through the jungle by truck, railroad, 
and river barges. Shipments will not 
start reaching the U. S. until next 
year. 

The Venezuelan engineers believe 
that the range holds more iron ore 
than our own Mesabi Range in north- 
ern Minnesota. The Mesabi Range 
supplies our nation with more than 
half of its iron ore. 

U. S. steel mills will welcome Ven- 
ezuela’s iron ore. Many U. S. scien- 
tists believe the Mesabi Range is 
running out of high-grade iron ore. 
They say that in 30 or 35 years there 
will be very little high-grade iron ore 
left in the range. 

Last month, a group of U. S. scien- 
tists in planes began to search over 
more than 8,000 square miles of land 
in northern Minnesota. They are try- 
ing to locate new deposits of iron ore. 
Their planes are equipped with elec- 
tronic instruments, nicknamed “doo- 
dlebugs,” which can find the location 
of iron ore deposits in the earth. 





Diagram from ‘Bun, Moon and Stars.” 


by Skilling and —— 
Whittlesey House. McGraw-Hill. Ine. New Y 


The sun causes the earth and moon to cast shadows. But only 
at certain times does the earth's shadow cause a lunar eclipse. 





I. WHICH country are there 
more people of Irish blood — the 
United States or Ireland? 

If you guessed the United States, 
you are right. There are about a mil- 
lion more people of Irish blood in the 
U. S. than in Ireland. When we say 
“Irish blood” we mean people who 
were born in Ireland, and people 
whose parents or grandparents were 
born in Ireland. 

Suppose you took a map of the 
U. S. and stuck shamrocks on the 
eight states with the largest number 
of people of Irish blood. Where 
would the shamrocks be? They'd be 
on New York, Massachusetts, Penn 
sylvania, Illinois, New Jersey, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, and Rhode Is- 
land. 

Many of these Irish have become 
leaders in the U. S. One of them is 
Mayor William O’Dwyer of New 
York City. Born in Bohola, County 
Mayo, Ireland, he has become mayor 
of the largest city in the U. S. 

Irishmen are proud of having be- 
come good citizens in a new land. 
But they are also proud of something 
that happened recently in the old 
country. Just six months ago, a new 
republic was born in the island of 
Ireland. Its name is the Republic of 
Ireland. 

The Republic includes all of the 
island except the northeastern cor- 
ner, which is still part of Great Brit- 
ain. When we speak of Ireland in this 
article, we mean the Republic of Ire- 
land. 


Irish boy driving milk from 
his father’s farm to Tipperary. 


How did Ireland become part of 
Great Britain in the first place? 

The story begins nearly 800 years 
ago. At that time Ireland was split 
into several little kingdoms. They 
often fought against one another. 
One king had been chased off his 
throne in one of these many wars. So 
he went over to Britain to look for 
help. He asked some soldiers from 
Wales to come to Ireland and help 
him get back his throne. One August 
day in 1167 the Welsh soldiers ar- 
rived. Once in, the British stayed. 


Atlentic 
Ocean 


Sue 


scale of miles 


109 











Map by Frank Danovich 
Map shows location of Ireland, which 
lies farther north than any part of 
the United States. The Republic is 
a little smaller than South Carolina. 


Associated British and Irish Railways, Ine. photo 


During the years that followed, 
still more British soldiers arrived. Bit 
by bit they conquered the whole 
island. 

Many times during the past 800 
years the Irish rebelled against the 
British and there was bloody fight- 
ing. 

Finally, in 1921, the British gave 
Ireland its freedom. They made all 
the island except the northeast cor- 
ner a dominion. A British dominion 
is a self-governing country. The King 
of England is king of the dominions, 
too. But he has no real power. 

The Irish didn’t want an English 
king. They wanted to be free from 
Britain. Last spring the final step was 
taken. Ireland became an independ- 
ent republic. @ 


THREE STRONG LINKS 


The Irish government is free from 
Great Britain. But other links be- 
tween the two countries remain. 

Let’s look at three of these links. 

One is Northern Ireland. 

The northeast part of the island, 
which is still under British rule, is 
named Northern Ireland. It is only 
one sixth as large as the rest of Ire- 
land. But it has nearly half as many 
people. It has bustling industries as 
well as good farms. Most of the peo- 
ple are Protestants. The Irish in the 
rest of Ireland are mostly Roman 
Catholics. (Turn page) 
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Many leaders of the Republic of 
Ireland will never be content until all 
of Ireland is in the Republic. But 
Northern Ireland doesn’t want to join 
the Republic of Ireland. And the 
British say they won't force Northern 
Ireland to join the Republic. What to 
do about Northern Ireland is the big- 
gest problem between Ireland and 
Britain today. 

Ireland and Britain need to work 
together to solve the problem of 
Northern Ireland. They need to work 
together in other ways, too. 

They need each other’s help in 
time of war. This is the second link. 

Ireland has no navy worth men- 
tioning. Britain has one of the world’s 
biggest and strongest navies. With- 
out Britain’s navy, an enemy might 
easily invade Ireland. 


CLOSE TOGETHER 

Why does Britain care whether 
lreland is attacked? Because Ireland, 
in the hands of an enemy, would be 
a danger to Britain. Ireland in enemy 
hands would be like a dagger raised 
to strike Britain in the back. Look at 
the map on page 5. From Ireland, an 
enemy might cross the narrow Irish 
Sea and land at many places in Brit- 
ain. At one point it’s only a 50-mile 
jump from Ireland to Wales. At an- 


other place Scotland is less than 15 
miles from Ireland. 

Ireland and Britain need each 
other in case of war. They need each 
other in peace, too. 

They need each other’s goods. 
That is a third strong link. 

Let us see why they need each oth- 
er's goods. 

Look at Great Britain. It is a na- 
tion of 50,000,000 people. It has 
plenty of coal, iron, and other raw 
materials for industry. With these 
materials Britain has become a great 
workshop making manufactured 
goods used in Britain and in other 
countries. The huge British fleet of 
merchant ships carries these goods 
all over the world. 

But busy, crowded Britain raises 
only about half the food its people 
need. It must buy the rest from other 
countries. 

Now look at Ireland. Ireland is 
smaller than Britain and has only 
3,000,000 people. Seven tenths of 
them are farmers. Unlike Britain, Ire- 
land has few minerals. Most of her 
forests have been cut down. 

She has so little good coal that the 
people heat their homes by burning 
chunks of turf. This turf is called 
peat. The Irish cut peat from the 
marshlands (known as bogs) which 


Photos from Irish Tourist Association 


Farmhouse with thatched roof, Greencastle, County Donegal. At left is pile of peat. 


cover much of the island. Are you 
surprised that this turf burns? Then 
remember that peat is coal-in-the- 
making. It is formed by decayed 
plants. If it were packed down tight- 
ly for a few million years it would 
become coal. 

Ireland must go shopping in other 
countries for coal, cloth, and manu- 
factured goods. Great Britain has all 
these things for sale. Great Britain is 
Ireland's nearest neighbor. No won- 
der Ireland buys far more goods from 
Britain than from any other country. 

Can Ireland get along without 
these British goods? Irish leaders 
want Ireland to make more goods for 
herself. Ireland has made some prog- 
ress this way, but she has a long way 
to go. And she will always need raw 
materials for making goods. She will 
always need coal to run her factories. 


BRITISH GOODS NEEDED 


For example, when World War II 
came along, Britain needed most of 
her materials for herself. So did other 
warring nations. Ireland could buy 
little coal or other raw materials. 
Factories had to slow down. Trains 
didn’t run on time. 

Ireland had plenty of food during 
the war. But the Irish had a hard 
time buying tea abroad. Without this 
well-loved drink, many an Irish fam- 
ily sighed that meals had lost their 
good taste. 

Two years ago Ireland found out 
again how much it needed British 
coal. The British stopped selling coal 
abroad for a time because their own 
factories were short of coal. Ireland’s 
factories soon lacked fuel and power. 
Freight trains could run only three 
times a week. trains 
stopped running altogether. These 


Passenger 


bad conditions didn't last very long, 
for Britain soon began selling coal 
again. 


PARTNERSHIP IN TRADE 


Ireland needs Britain's goods. Even 
more, it needs Britain as 
for Irish goods. In 1947, for instance, 


a customer 


Great Britain bought more than nine 
tenths of all that Ireland sold abroad. 
Irish cattle and poultry, Irish bacon, 
Irish butter and eggs, go to Britain 
by the shipload. Britain needs food 
from Ireland for British dinner tables. 
Ireland has food to sell—Britain must 
buy food. It’s a natural partnership 
in trade. 


*® Means word is defined on page 12. 





Notice the list of things which Ire- 
land sells to Britain. Most of them 
are livestock products. There's a good 
reason for this. Ireland has some of 
the finest pastures to be found. 

Grass grows rich and velvety green 
in Ireland. That’s how Ireland gets 
its nickname—the “Emerald Isle.” A 
perfect emerald is the greenest of 
gems. Ireland is one of earth’s green 
est lands 

In Irish pastures, cattle and sheep 
thrive. Ireland is famous for its sleek 
horses. You can hardly find a farm 
without its pigs and chickens. 

Ireland’s farms produce livestock 
to be sold abroad. They raise flax to 
make the fine Irish linen. The farms 
also yield fine crops to feed the peo- 
ple at home. The Irish grow potatoes 
and sugar beets. They produce such 
grains as oats, barley, and rye. Ire- 
land grows some wheat, too, but the 
land is too wet for wheat to grow 
well. 

Seventy per cent of the land is in 
tarms--good farms, too. 

Yet Ireland's soil is not especially 
good. Bogs cover a seventh of the 
country and they're useless for farm- 
ing. In the mountain areas farming 
is difficult. Even in fairly level re- 
gions, the topsoil often lies in a thin 
layer. Thin soil does not usually pro- 
duce good crops. 


WARM WET WINDS 


Why, then, is Ireland such good 
tarming country? To find the reason 
let us look westward from Ireland 
toward the Atlantic Ocean 

The island of Ireland is an outpost 
of Europe. It stands facing the open 
ocean. Ireland’s winds come mostly 
trom the Atlantic Ocean. 

On north, west, and south, the Gulf 
Stream curls past Ireland’s shores. 
The Gulf Stream is a current of warm 
water, a sort of “river in the ocean,” 
which flows steadily from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Europe. 

Warm and wet from blowing across 
the Gulf Stream, the winds help Irish 
farmers in two ways. They keep I[re- 
land’s climate mild. It seldom freezes 
or snows anywhere except in the 
mountains. The 
plenty of rain. 

Ireland looks something like a 
saucer. It has a broad plain in the 
center of the country. Low moun- 
tains near the coast are the “rim” of 
the saucer 

Probably you've noticed what hap 


winds also bring 


Cutting chunks of peat from a bog. 


pens on a hot summer day when you 
put some ice water into a glass. 
Drops of water appear on the outside 
of the glass. 

Something like that happens when 
the warm ocean winds hit Ireland's 
cool mountains. The invisible mois 
ture carried by the wind turns into 
drops of rain. Ireland’s heaviest rains 
fall, as you might expect, in the west 
and on mountains around the coasts 
The central plain is not quite so wet 
as the mountains, but it gets all the 
rain needed for farming 

The mountain rains form many 
tumbling streams which become 
broad rivers. The grandest of these 
is the River Shannon, 250 miles long 

Grass grows green in the well- 
watered land; and rich harvests are 
gathered. 

These farmlands are Ireland's one 
valuable resource. They feed het 
people. They provide the goods Ire- 
land must sell abroad to pay for those 
things she can’t produce herself. 


STORY OF ST. PATRICK 


You may be surprised to know that 
in the long-ago past the Irish invaded 
western Britain many This 
happened more than a thousand years 
ago. At that time the Irish were a 
group of wild and pagan* tribes 


times. 


In one of their raids on Britain, 
they captured a boy named Patrick 
For six years he was a slave in Ire- 
land. At last he escaped. Patrick, who 
was a Christian, vowed to become a 
missionary® in Ireland. 

In 432 A.D. St. Patrick, as we now 
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call him, landed in Ireland. He helped 
convert* the pagan Irish to Chris- 
tianity. 

Some of the most brilliant men in 
Ireland became monks. Their mon- 
asteries* became centers of learning 
which were famous throughout Eu- 
rope. These monks made beautifully 
decorated copies of the Bible, which 
are among the world’s finest art 
treasures. 

About this time Viking raiders from 
the north began to plunder cities in 
many parts of Europe. The rich mon- 
asteries of Ireland tempted these 
pirates. They landed in Ireland in 
their sharp-prowed boats of many 
oars. Many monasteries were de 
stroyed. The light of learning almost 
went out. It never again glowed so 
brightly in Lreland. 

Finally the Vikings settled down. 
They married Irish girls and set up 
their homes. 

Before long Ireland faced a new 
invader—the British. We've already 
told you how that 800-year-long 
struggle came out. , 


POTATO FAMINE 


There’s one more unhappy story, 
which helps explain why Ireland has 
such a small population. 

About 300 years ago the Irish be- 
gan to grow potatoes. This plant came 
originally from South America. It grew 
well in Ireland. Before long it was 
almost the only crop. The poor farm- 
ers, who made up most of the popu 
lation, ate potatoes—and nothing 
much but potatoes. The white potato 
became so much at home in Ireland 
that we call it the “Irish potato.” 


MANY LEFT IRELAND 


About 100 years ago a potato dis 
ease suddenly appeared all over 
western Europe. Ireland suffered 
worst.'In a few weeks a rich potato 
harvest decayed. Thousands of peo- 
ple starved to death. People gnawed 
at tree bark and ate grass. Hundreds 
of thousands of people left the coun- 
try. Today Ireland has only about 
half as many people as before the 
great “potato famine.” 

Many Irish families came to the 
United States. And, as we told you. 
today there are more people of Irish 
blood in our country than in Ireland. 
Now can you guess why we Ameri- 
cans honor the Irish by wearing the 
green of the Emerald Isle on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day 





By MAURA RANDLES 


“AEAD MILE FAILTE”’-that is 
how I might greet you were you 
to visit me. 

This is an old, old greeting which 
we still use in my country, and it 
means “A Hundred Thousand Wel- 
comes.” It is spoken in Irish (some- 
times called Gaelic ), the ancient lan- 
guage of Lreland. Although we usu- 
ally speak English, all children in 
Ireland study Irish. 

| am twelve vears old and I live in 
Kenmare, a small town in County 
Kerry. Kenmare is surrounded by 
high, wild mountains. If you 
to travel north on the steep winding 
road 


were 


over these mountains, you 
would soon reach Killarney. You may 
have heard ot it bec ause ot the beau- 
tiful lakes of Killarney. Or perhaps 
you know the famous tune, “By Kil 
larney’s lakes and fells.” | have been 


to Killarney several times. 


BLARNEY STONE 


| have also taken trips with my 
tamily to Cork, one of Lreland’s large 
cities. Near Cork is the famous Blar- 
ney Stone, which I once visited. The 
stone is stuck into the wall of the 
high tower on Blarney Castle. 

If you kiss the Blarney Stone 
are supposed to be given the power 


you 


tul gift of eloquence*. This is because 
the first owner of the Castle—back in 
the Middle Ages—had the gift of 
eloquenc ec 

I wasnt able to kiss the Blarney 
Stone, though. It difficult 
thing to do because the stone is set at 
such an odd angle. You must bend 
backward the 
while you are upside-down 

When I take these trips with my 


is a Very 


ver and kiss stone 


Photos by Lee Learner 
On cattle fair days, the farmers sell 
livestock in the streets of Kenmare 


How We Live 


Maura 


tamily, we always drive in our car. 
On the road we pass a great many 
people traveling in carts pulled by 
donkeys. Most of these are what we 
call jaunting cars, or sidecars. The 
seats run along the sides of the carts, 
over the wheels. The people bump 
along, facing the sides of the road. 

If you could travel through the 
Irish countryside, you would see why 
Ireland is called “The Emerald Isle.” 
Our grass is very green and all the 
rocks are covered with heavy moss. 
The trees and stone walls are thick 
with dark green ivy. 

I live in a big red brick house with 
my parents, sister, and two brothers. 
Our house has seven bedrooms, a sit- 
ting room, a dining room, and a big 
kitchen which we just added this 
vear. My father a garage, 
which is across the ‘street from our 


owns 


house 


MY SCHOOL 


My older brother and sister, Thom- 
Esther, are now away at 
school in Killarney. Neil, my other 
brother, and I both go to school in 
Kenmare. I go to a private school, 
Convent Poor Clare's. At the Con- 
vent we are taught by the nuns 

1 study Irish, English, mathemat- 
ics, geography, laundry, and cooking. 
{ am in the sixth class. This is the 
top grade of our primary school. 
Next yaar [ shall begin secondary 
school. 

I go to school at 10:30 in the morn- 
ing. Classes start this late because 
the nuns first hold prayers for all 
students who wish to attend. We 
have classes until 1:30, and then 
again from 2 to 4:15. 

I go home at 1:30 for a lunch of 
tea, bread and butter, and biscuits. 
We have our big dinner in the eve- 
ning. Our maid serves me my lunch. 
My mother is a teacher and is not 
home during the day. 

We usually get just one month 
(August) vacation from school. Last 
vear we received an extra two weeks. 


«tS and 


This was because the country chil- 
dren who attend our school had to 
help cut the turf, which we use for 
fuel. 

I often visit my auntie’s farm dur- 
ing vacation. Near her farm is the 
cottage of an old man who weaves 
tweed. I love to watch him weaving 
on the old-fashioned wooden loom 
which he works by hand. Hand- 
woven tweed is one of Ireland’s most 
famous products 


CATTLE FAIR 


I hope that I shall soon be able to 
have a tweed suit made for myself 
My mother says that right now I am 
too young. Girls my age all wear cot 
ton dresses. The boys are able to 
have tweed suits, though they wear 
short pants until they are 15 or 16. 

We often have cattle fairs in Ken- 
mare. Then you are waked up at 5 
o'clock in the morning by loud moos 
When you look out the window, you 
see that the farmers are already 
bringing in their cattle and hogs and 
goats. The animals stand around in 
the street while their owners try to 
sell them. 

A customer is never willing to pay 
the price a farmer asks. The cus 
tomer always suggests a lower price 
and then he and the farmer argue un- 
til they finally agree on an in-be 
tween price. 

But we don't argue this way when 
we buy things in stores. I know, be- 
cause I always spend Saturday morn 
ing doing the messages [shopping] 
for my mother. I must take ration 
books with me, for sugar, tea, and 
butter are rationed. Our rations are 
very large, though, so there is plenty 
for people to eat 

Four years ago one of my best 
friends went to live in Vicksburg 
Mississippi. I would like to hear 
more about her new country. My ad- 
dress is: Maura Randles, The Grove. 
Shelburne Street, Kenmare, Ireland 
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in IRELAND 


By BRIAN GILLIGAN 


| AM thirteen years old and I live 
in Dublin, the capital of Ireland. 

Though Dublin is our largest city, 
it has no great skyscrapers like the 
ones | have seen in your American 
films. But it is a fine city, with many 
great squares and big parks. 

O'Connell Street, our main avenue, 
is very wide and grand. But we have 
many narrow, crooked streets also. 
The streets are always crowded with 
motor cars, trucks, and big double- 
decker busses. But you also see farm- 
ers walking through the streets with 
their steers (we call them bullocks) 
which they’re taking to market 

I live in the Marino Housing 
Scheme, which is in the outskirts of 
Dublin. This is a housing project 
with many small homes that all look 
alike 


MY FAMILY 


I have two sisters, Maura and Pa- 
tricia, and five brothers: Shamus, Jo- 
seph, Kevin, Donald, and Brandon 
We live with my parents in a six- 
room rented house. There are three 
bedrooms, a pantry, a kitchen, and a 
sitting room. My father is a printer 
for the Irish Independent, a Dublin 
newspaper 

My school is named St. Mary's 
Marino. It is close enough to ou 
house for me to walk there every day 
But I would like to have a bicycle so 
I could ride to school 

Dublin is a great city for cycles 
Children and workmen and even old 
people use cycles for getting around 
in the cities and in the country sex 
tions, too. You often see people rid- 
ing cycles and carrying chairs or lad 
ders or even big panes of glass 

I am in the sixth class at school 
Our school-leaving age in Ireland is 
fourteen, and we are given free 
schooling until we are that old. Ou 
free schools are called national 
schools. They are run by the govern- 
ment. My school is a national school 

If you want to go to secondary 
school, as I do, you must pay a fee 


Brian 


A few months ago I took a scholar- 
ship examination for secondary 
school. It was open to boys from 
every school in Dublin. The top 100 
boys will win prizes. Each prize is a 
scholarship of £110 (about $440). 
This would cover my fees for all four 
years of secondary school. 

If I do not win a prize, I shall go 
to technical schoo] to learn a trade. 
Our technical schools are also run by 
the government. They do charge a 
fee but it is very low, and my father 
could afford to send me. 


MY SCHOOL 


At school we are taught by the 
Christian Brothers. The Brothers are 
not priests, but they do wear priests’ 
habits.* They belong to a religious 
order and they have all had religious 
training. Some of the national 
schools are taught by the Brothers. 
Others have teachers who are not 
Brothers. 

I study English, algebra, geometry, 
geography, history, and Irish. My 
puts out our school paper 
which is written in Irish. I work on 
this paper. I also belong to the Irish 
Speaking Club at my school 

Most Irish people speak English 
But you might have difficulty under- 
standing some of us 


class 


because our 
brogue [accent] is so thick. Irish is 
spoken by some people in the coun- 
try sections 

There are people who think we 
should ail speak Irish. This is be- 
cause we are all very proud that Ire- 
land is no longer a part of the British 
Isles 
pendent country last Easter Sunday. 
We had a great parade in Dublin 
that day. Many people came to the 
city to celebrate. Our green, 
and orange flag was flving 
There were many banners 
that said, “Welcome the Republic of 
Ireland.” 

We have fine food in Ireland. Brit- 


We officially became an inde- 


white, 
every- 
where. 


® Means word is defined on page 12 
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ish people who can afford the trip 
sometimes come to Ireland for the 
weekend to feed up a bit. The British 
do not have much to eat these days 

At our school we attend morning 
classes from 9 to 12:30. Then we go 
home for dinner. This is the sort of 
meal I eat: potatoes, peas, meat, rhu 
barb, bread and jelly, custard. After 
dinner I return to school at 2 o’clock 
and stay until 4. 


| LIKE CAMPING 

After school we usually play games 
or, in warm weather, go swimming. 
Our summers are never very hot in 
Ireland, and our winters are not very 
cold. I have seen snow only a few 
times. 

Our favorite games are football 
and hurling. 

Hurling is similar to field hockey, 

but we have 15 men on a team. It is 
played with short, wide sticks (hur 
leys) and a rubber ball. The idea is 
to catch the ball on the stick and 
then hurl it. Hurling ‘s our national 
game. 
* Our school has a football team and 
a hurling team. On Saturdays we 
often play other Dublin teams. We 
all attend these matches. 

In the summer I like to go camp- 
ing. I often go to a large camping 
ground where Dublin Boy Scout 
troops go. I am not a Scout now, but 
I plan to join soon. 

I would like to hear from boys and 
girls in the States. My address is 
Brian Gilligan, 22 Croydon Park. 
Avenue Marino, Dublin, Ireland. 

(Please see page 17.) 


Junior Scholastic gratefully acknowl! 
edges the assistance of its assistant edi- 
tor, Lee Learner, in obtaining the inter- 
views with Maura and Brian. 


In treland people of all ages bicycle 
and use their cycles for fun and work. 





ens, drenching everything in light 

and warmth. Scattered along the 
horizon was the fishing fleet. 

Diego, racing through the narrow 
streets of the town, ran down to the 
water's edge. He thrust back his 
thick, black hair, shielded his eyes 
with a sunburnt hand, and peered 
out over the lazily 


| ee SUN stood high in the heav- 


moving ocean 


had 


taken off his shoes and was wander- 


swells. In another moment he 
ing barefooted on the hot sand of 
the beach 

At first the heat made him jump 


up and down but soon he got used 


The Father 
of Diego 


a 





iffastration by Bernie Safran 


to it and even tried to clench some 
of the sand between his toes. Near 
a weather-worn shack he saw an old 
man, with a battered hat, mending 
a net. Diego, carrying his shoes, 
trotted over to him. 

“Good day, grandfather,” 
Diego, touching his fingers to his 
brow by way of salute. He dropped 
himself 


said 


the shoes and _ sat Cross 


legged at the man’s feet ; 
‘And who are call me 
grandfather ?” the old 


man turning a leathery, wrinkled 


you to 
demanded 
face toward Diego. The boy mar- 
veled that any man could have eyes 


A short story 
By WILLIAM HUNEKE 


so shiny and black. The man’s hands 
continued, with great skill, to weave 
the repair of a tear in the net. 

“My father has taught me to honor 
older men like yourself and to call 
them grandfather out of respect,” 
said the boy quietly. He was fasci- 
nated by the skillfulness of the old 
man’s fingers 

“Just so, just so,” mumbled the old 
man. He cast a glance up at the sun, 
closing his eyes to a squint because 
of the glare. “Why is it that at this 
hour you run about as though you 
had nothing to do?” The old man’s 
leathery face darkened, his black eyes 
flashed. “Is it that you have not gone 
to school? Or have you shirked* 
some duties you owe your mother?” 

“Oh, no, grandfather!” protested 
the boy. “I was brought to this city 
by my father who has business here. 
While he is busy with it, he left me 
there.” Diego pointed toward a two- 
story building that stood, together 
with some others, a hundred yards 
back from the sea. 

“Ah,” said the old man, putting 
down the net. “Your father then is 
a merchant, for the building you 
point to is an inn well-known for 
receiving travelers.” 

“My father is not a merchant!” 
the boy cried. He stood up, trem- 
bling with fury, clenching his fists 
and kicking the sand. 

“Well now, young man, why must 
you take on so?” The old man sat 
back, puzzled. He snatched off his 
battered cap and rubbed his hand 
over his right ear. “It is no disgrace 
to be a merchant.” 

“\fy father would not let you call 
him such!” The boy’s anger was less 
smiled at 


ening, for the old man 


*® Means word is defined on page 12 





him in a kindly way, revealing one 
yellow tooth standing solitary sen- 
tinel in his otherwise deserted gums. 
The boy sat down on the sand again 
and slowly pulled on his shoes. Al- 
most to himself he said, “My father 
is a navigator.” 

“Ah,” said the old man_ softly. 
“That truly is a very great profes- 
sion. 

“My father,” continued the boy, 
speaking more loudly, “has been to 
many places, far places, and he has 
seen many wonderful things. Have 
you ever seen a fish that can fly?” 

“Yes, young man, I have seen fly- 
ing fishes,” the old man said. He 
smiled again, revealing the solitary 
tooth, for he saw that the boy was 
surprised. “Yes, in my time I have 
traveled and seen many astounding 
sights. Tell me, has your father ever 
seen hot water come pouring out of 
the earth? Great streams of water 
that would boil whole like a 
and enormous clouds of 
steam jetting so high that they can 
be seen from a distance away—has 
your father seen such things?” 

“He has not told me, but I am 
sure that he must have,” said the 
boy anxiously. His hands were claw- 
“My father 
has seen so many things that he has 
not had the time to tell me of them 
all.” 

The boy arose, shielding his eyes 
and scanning the houses and build- 
ings that stood along the beach for 
a long way in both directions. There 
was the sound of hammering and 
sawing. “Is that the way to the ship- 
yard, grandfather?” He pointed in 
the direction of the sound. 


you 
mackerel, 


ing the sand nervously 


“Yes,” replied the old man. “There 
vou will see much that is exciting. 
Have you ever seen a ship con 
structed?” 


“No, but I have listened as my 
father read to me from the books 
he has. There was much about ships 
and how they are built and manned.” 
The boy was about to dash off, but 


a motion of the old man’s hand 
staved him. 

“Who is this man, your father?” 
lhe old man’s brow wrinkled. “What 
is so important in his affairs that he 
lets you freely run loose?” 

“My father,” declared the boy, 
has a great plan. He is going to 
make a vovage out there.” Diego's 
rose in pitch and he made a 


gesture toward the west 


voice 


“Ah, so that is it,” muttered the 
old man. He shook his head several 
times. “Are there not enough perils 
in sailing on the waters here? What 
does your father expect to find 
there?” The old man cast a fearful 
glance toward the west. 

“He wants to gain glory and a 
famous name!” cried the boy. 

Again the old man shook his head. 
He peered toward the buildings, 
screwing up his eyes and trying to 
make out something. 

“Tell me, is that your father com- 
ing toward us? I do not recognize 
him as one from this city,” said the 
old man. He awaited the stranger 
with close attention. 

“Yes, it is my father!” cried Diego. 


The man who approached them 
with slow, deliberate steps was taller 
than most men and strongly built. 
His fed hair was somewhat mixed 
with gray, and here and there on his 
flushed face were freckles. His eyes 
were bright and observant and fixed 
themselves upon the old man. The 
father of Diego wore a frayed cloak 
that concealed what other garments 
he had on as well as the state of 
their repair. 

“Ah, sir,” began the old man, “you 
will pardon a curious ancient one 
such as myself—your son and I have 
passed the time together and he has 
told me of your far wanderings and 
your books and your desire to make 
a voyage out there.” The old man 
pointed to the west. “Do not go, sir, 
I beg you. No good will come of it.” 

The father of Diego moved his 
wide shoulders under the cloak as 
though with impatience, narrowed 
his eyes, and said, “Of earthly treas- 
ures, I have nothing, ancient one. 
Nothing sustains* this boy of mine 
and myself but a faith and a dream. 
Mock not, but pray for me if you so 
wish. For westward will I go!” 

As the boy and his father turned 
away, a wind started suddenly to 
blow along the beach. 

“What is your name?” shouted the 
old man, cupping his hands, for they 
had moved several paces off. 

The wind whipped the cloak 
about the legs of the tall man and 
his response was flung across the 
sand by the wind and hurled out 
to the sea and lost amid the echoes 
of the ever-surging surf. 

“Christopher—Christopher Colum- 
bus.” 


VW 


Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 7 E. 12th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive o 
Shutterbug button. 


GALLOPING COWBOY. By Zachary Isaacs, Jacob 
Joseph School, New York. Camera: Kodak 120. 


SAN XAVIER MISSION in Arizona. By Barbaro 
Kukuck, Bonfield (Ill.) Grade School, Kodok 270. 


OUT FOR A SWIM. Photo by Barbara Bonham of 
Los Angeles, California. She used a Kodak 620 





WORDS TO THE WISE 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


hazard (HAZ-erd 
as in maker.) 

Towards the end of the Middle 
Ages, Christian nations made a great 
effort to win Palestine from the 
Mohammedans. Christian soldiers 
from all over Europe traveled to the 
Holy Land to make war on the 
Arabs. These wars were called Cru- 
sades. 

A group of Crusaders was once 
stationed in a Palestinian castle 
named Ain Zarba or, as they called 
it, Hasart. Having little to do, they 
spent much time in idle gambling. 

One of them invented a new 
gambling game played with dice. 
They named the game after the 
castle. The French Crusaders called 
the game hasard. Spanish Crusaders 
translated it to azar. The game trav- 
eled back to both European coun 
tries when the Crusaders returned 
home. 

But gambling is a risky business 
Because of this, the French word 


Pronounce er 


also took on the meaning “the un- 
certain result of throwing dice.” 
Soon hasard meant anything which 
involved a chance or a risk. 

The Spaniards were even more 
gloomy. They broadened their word 
to mean “an unfortunate throw at 
dice” or “an unforeseen disaster.” 

Our own word hazard means “a 
risk” or “a danger.” We also use it 
as a verb meaning “to risk” in such 
sentences as “I'll hazard a guess.” 


Watch Your Words 


What do you think of this sen- 
tence 

I saw three shooting stars sit- 
ting on the back porch last night. 

A pretty picture, isn't it? There 
were those stars sitting right on your 
back porch. 

Or were they? 

No, they werent. The “I” of the 
sentence was sitting on the porch. 
The stars were shooting across the 
sky, right where they belonged. 
Since the “sitting” phrase belongs to 
the “I,” it should be closer to “I”: 

Sitting on the back porch last 
night, I saw three shooting stars. 

The first sentence is confusing be- 
cause the modifier was misplaced. 
Always put phrases and clauses close 
to the words they modify 





Words starred® in this issue are defined here 


convert kuhn-VURI 
ur as in urn.) Verb. To turn someone 
trom one beliet to another. This word 
is often used to show that someone has 
been turned fram one religion to an 
ther. The person who changes his re 
ligion is called a convert (KON-vurt). 

eloquence (EL-uh-kwens Noun 
he art of speaking forcefully and con 
vincingly 

habits. Noun. Garments worn by peo 
ple belonging to a religious order. Ex 
imple: the dress of nuns and priests 

missionary (MISH-un-ehr-ih). Noun 
A person who is sent somewhere to 
work for a religious group. This work 


Pronounce 


is usually an attempt to convert people 
to the religious group which the mis 
sionary represents 


monastery (MON-uhs-tehr-ih). Noun 
A building where monks live. Monks 
are men who belong to a special kind 
of religious order. When they join, they 
promise to give up all worldly things 
for religion. They lead a quiet. plain 
life 

pagan (PAY-guhn). Noun. Formerly 
used to mean a person who did not be- 
lieve in Christianity. Now generally 
used to describe peoples of primitive 
religions who worship many gods 

shirk (Khymes with work.) Verb. To 
avoid doing a job which it is vour duty 
to do 

sustain (suhs-TANE). Verb. To keep 
in existence: to bear up under difficul 
ties 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Cead mile failte (KA-de MEE-la 
FAW-lta 
Killarney 


kih-LAHR-nih) 


Behind Bars 


Once | worked as a teller in a bank. 
| was happy in my little cage. | loved it 
there, behind bars. 

One day five men wearing masks 
came into the bank. One of them came 
to my cage and said, “Hand over your 
dough.” 

“You have the wrong place, sir,” | 
said. “The bakery shop is next door.” 

“Give us the money,” he growled. 

TH not hand you a cent until I'm 
good and ready,” | challenged. 

He pointed a gun at me ; 

“I'm ready,” I said meekly. | gave 
them the mohey and they left. 

I rushed outside and asked the near- 
est person, “Which way did they go?” 

He pointed north. | started running 
south. 

You dont think | wanted to get mixed 
up with any bank robbers, do you? 

I had run-tor miles, it seemed, when 
| came to a cabin on a forsaken road. “I 
could hide there,” | thought. | walked 
up to the cabin and peered in. There 
sat five men counting a great deal ot 
money. “They must be the five robbers,” 
I thought. 

But if | could capture them, | would 
probably get a reward. I looked about 
and found a heavy stick. It was as long 
as a baseball bat, as round as a baseball 
bat, and it looked like a baseball bat. | 
think it was a baseball bat 

I threw a brick through the win 
dow. It hit one of the robbers on the 
head, knocking him cold. The others 
came running outside to see who threw 
the brick. As each one came out I 
knocked him out with the bat. Then | 
picked up the money, put it between 
my teeth (1 had my hands full carrying 
the robbers) and started for town. 

| carried the robbers to the police 
station and told the captain my tale. 

‘You idiot!” he cried. “Those men 
aren't bank robbers. They are Homer, 
Harvey, Harry, Howard, and Herbert 
Hudson. They are the misers who live 
just outside of town. You can be charged 
with assault and battery, robbery, house- 
breaking, and destroying property.” 

“Please, sir,” I pleaded, “just let me 
go back to my cage in the Last National 
Bank. I want to go back, behind bars.’ 

It is now three days later. I am slightly 
sad. I’m not fond of bread and water, 
and I don’t look well in stripes 

But I guess I should be happy. I am 
where I started out and where I've al- 
wavs longed to be—behind bars 

Harry Todd, Grade 8 


Wicomico H. $., Salisbury, Md 
Teacher, Virginia McE. Dick 











SPEAKING OF HANDS, gather 
round, fellow clickers, and let’s have 
a session on a subject’ that vou 
should all be hep to 

The subject is: Hands and How To 
Handle Them 

Next to portraiture, there is prob 
ibly nothing more expressive of a 
human than a shot of his or her hands 
nh action, or in repose 

Study this shot. “You don't see the 
person's face But you can almost 
guess What the old fellow looks like by 
his work-worn hands 

Notice what makes it good 

First, the whole interest is spotted 
vhere it belongs—on the hands. See 
vow the sleeves and the lower part of 
the bench are softened and let fade 
iway. See how the hands are lighted 
to bring out the wrinkles and skin tex- 
ture which helps to show that these 
ire the hands of an older man who 
as used his hands 

Note, also, that they are doing a 
atural thing. There is nothing to beat 
this quality of naturalism in a good 
picture 

It’s casy to understand, isn’t it? 
When vour subject does the thing that 
comes nacherly” it shows in your pic- 
irTes just as vou all know that 
using Ansco Film shows in your pic- 


tures, too! 


PAPERS? 


We've got a fine booklet 
waiting for you at your 
Ansco Dealer's. (Will cost 
you only l5c.) It’s the story 
of Ansco’s complete line of 
photographic papers—tells all about 
their properties, processing, and appli 
“ANSCO PHOTOGRAPHIC 


cation. ASK FOR 


PAPERS.” 


Shutterbug’s Page 


Edited by Ken Johnson 


It contains information you'll need 
I'll bet 


that all of you shutterbugs who con- 


to improve your printmaking 


tinue to use Ansco products are having 
the time of your lives discovering what 
they do for your picture-taking 
Really, isn’t it wonderful to take 
a shot that excites you and then to see 
it come up in the developer just as fine 


or even finer than you had dared hope? 


Ask fr Ansco film and Cameras 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
“From Research to Reality” 


That's the real joy of photography 
—and that, of course, is the real joy 
of using Ansco products. They're good 

and in ALL weatner! Ansco, Bing 
hamton, N.Y 
Aniline & Film Corporation 


\ Division of General 





More than 9,000 Awards 


Cash Awards more than $15,000 


What 
to Do 


1 


Ask your teacher to help you select 
your best work to 
Scholastic Awards. 

Consult the Rules Booklets for the 
fields you wish to enter—Art, Writing 
(including Journalism), and Photog- 
raphy. If your teacher does not re- 
ceive the proper Rules Booklet by 
October 15, request one from Scho- 
lastic Awards, 7 E. 12th St., New 
York 3, N. Y. Be sure to state field 


you wish to enter. 


be entered for 


. If you live where there are Scholastic 


Regional Awards sponsored by de- 
partment stores (for Art and Photog- 
raphy) or by newspapers (for Writ- 
ing), enter the Regional. Regionals 
which had been arranged at press- 
time are listed on the opposite page. 
If you live outside a sponsored region, 
plan to enter for the National Awards. 
Note deadlines on the next page 
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Join the 
26th Annual March 
to the 1950 


SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS 


Hundreds of Merit Certificates 


Nearly 100 scholarships valued at $40,000 


Awards 


Exhibits 


Publication 


Classifications Open in Art and Photography 


. Oils 
. Transparent Water Colors 12. 
. Opaque Water Colors (including 13. 

Tempera and Gouache) 14. 
. Pastels, Colored Chalk, Charcoal 15. 
. Crayon 


Black Drawing Ink 17. 
. Colored Drawing Inks 18. 
. Pencil Drawings 19 
. Colored Pencil Drawing 20. 
. Linoleum Block Printing 21. 


11. Prints 
Cartooning 


Dress Fabric Design 
General Design 
Costume Design 


16. Posters & Advertising Art 


Lettering 
Sculpture 


Handcraft 


. Ceramics & Ceramic Sculpture 
Fabric Decoration 


For most classifications, cash awards are 
Ist, $50; 2nd, $25; 3rd, $15, with vary- 
ing numbers of honorable mention and 
commendation awards. 


exhibit re- 
gional award-winning art and photog- 
raphy. More than 1,300 national winners 
will be shown in the National High 
School Art Exhibition at Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, Pa. National photog- 
raphy winners will be shown in Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 


Department store sponsors 


Newspaper sponsors publish some award- 
winning writing. Many winning stories 
and articles will be published in Literary 
Cavalcade and other Scholastic Maga- 
zines. 


22. Weaving 
23. Jewelry 
24. Metalcraft 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


. News 

. School or Camp Activities 
. Animals 

Sports 

Community or Social Life 
Scenic View 

. Portrait 

. Still Life 

. Color Transparencies 
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Classifications in 


THE 1950 CO-SPONSORS 


Writing and Journalism By sponsoring classifications and giving valuable national 


. Short Story awards, a group of leaders in industry are helping to make 
Essay a bigger Art Awards program possible this year. We are 
Poetry proud to announce the following 


Short-Short Story NATIONAL ART CO-SPONSORS 


Review 
. Numer AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 
. Autobiographical Sketch AMERICAN ARTISTS GROUP, INC. 
 Ginaiall wate THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 

. tnesery tide THE AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY 

. Historical Article po ge MILLS 

encodes Report MILTON BRADLEY CO. 

: P EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 

. News Story HIGGINS INK CO., INC. 

- Feature Story C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 

. Editorial O-P CRAFT COMPANY 

. Sports Writing SCULPTURE HOUSE, N. Y. C. 

. Interview STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 

. Column F. WEBER CO. 

WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


NATIONAL WRITING CO-SPONSORS 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. 
L. E. WATERMAN CO. 
AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 





CENOveavn= 


National Closing Date for 

Writing Awards—March 1, 1950 
National Closing Date for Art and 
Photography Awards — March 15, 
1950 





A group of leading department stores will hold regional 


Closing dates for Regional Awards are earlier. exhibitions of art and photography and give students the 


See Rules Booklets. All Scholastic Awards are 
pp d by the C on Contests, Nation- 
al Association of Secondary School Principals. 





ALABAMA (State) 

Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham 
CALIFORNIA (Southern) 

Bullock's, Los Angeles 
COLORADO (State) 

The May Co., Denver 
CONNECTICUT (State) 

The Hartford Courant, Hartford 
DELAWARE (State) 

Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Washington) 
Frank R. Jelleff Inc., Washington 

FLORIDA (Southern) 
Burdine’s, Miami 
FLORIDA (Central) 
Maas Brothers, Tampa and St. Petersburg 
GEORGIA (State) 
Rich's, Inc., Atlanta 
ILLINOIS (Chicago) 
State Street Council 
HLLINOIS (North Central) 
Block & Kuhl Co., Peoria 
ILLINOIS (Northeastern) 
Wieboldt’s, Evanston 
ILLINOIS (Du Page and Southern Cook counties) 
Wieboldt’s, Ook Park 
INDIANA (State) 
The Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis 
1OWA (State) 
Younkers, Des Moines 
KANSAS (State) 
The Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichita 
LOUISIANA (State) 
Maison Blanche Co., New Orleans 


opportunity of local recognition of their talents. At press- 
time the roster of co-sponsors is as follows: 


REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS 


MARYLAND (State) 

Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Bcltimore 
MICHIGAN (State) 

Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit 
MINNESOTA (State) 

The Dayton Company, Minneopolis 
MISSISSIPPI (State) 

R. E. Kennington Co., Jackson 
MISSOURI (Western) 

Emery, Bird, Thayer Co., Konsas City 
MISSOURI (Eastern) 

Stix, Boer & Fuller, St. Lovis 
NEW YORK (Brooklyn only) 

Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 
NEW YORK (South Central) 

Hills, Mclean & Haskins, Binghamton 
NEW YORK (Mid-Hudson Volley) 

Luckey, Platt & Co., Poughkeepsie 
NEW YORK (Central Western) 

Sibley, Lindsoy & Curr, Rochester 
OHIO (Northeastern) 

The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 


OHIO (Southern) 
The John Shillito Co., Cincinnoti 


OKLAHOMA (State) 

John A. Brown Co., Oklahoma City 
OREGON (State) 

Meier & Frank Co., Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) 

Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
PENNSYLVANIA (Western) 

Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh 
PENNSYLVANIA (Central) 

L. L. Stearns & Sons, Williamsport 


TEXAS (Southeastern) 

Foley's, Houston 
TEXAS (Northeastern) 

Sanger Brothers, Dallos 
TEXAS (Northern) 

W. C. Stripling Co., Fort Worth 
WASHINGTON (State) 

Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 
WEST VIRGINIA (State) 

The Diamond, Charleston 
WISCONSIN (State’ 

Schuster’s, Milwaukee 


Newspapers Sponsoring the 
Regional Scholastic Writing Awards 


Birmingham (Ala.) Post 
Denver (Colo.) Post 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution 
Peoria (Ill.) Stor 

New Orleans (La.) States 
Boston (Mass.) Traveler 
Detroit (Mich.) News 
Knickerbocker (N. Y.) News 
Akron (O.) Beacon Journal 
Cleveland (O.) Press 

St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times 
Newark (N. J.) News 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press 
Newport News (Va.) Daily Press 
Washington (D. C.) Star 
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THAT OLD BAT MAGIC 


ELIEVE it or Ripley, that old black 

magic has more ball players than 
crooners under its spell. Many a game 
has been won or lost by good-luck 
charms, whammies, jinxes, and all the 
thousand and one other forms of mum- 
bo-jumbo. 

No other sport boasts so many super- 
stitious stars. Some of the things they 
do are wacky. They admit it. But 
they'd no more stop doing them than 
a Bill Lawrence fan would be caught 
with her bobby socks off. 

Harry Walker, the Cincinnati out- 
fielder, for example, goes through a 
regular ritual at bat. He lifts his cap, 
slicks back his locks, and treats himself 
to practically everything but a shave 
and a haircut. Whereas the average 
player will wear out four or five caps 
a season, “The Hat” is a sure bet to use 
up at least two dozen. 

Jackie Robinson, when batting, al- 
ways rubs his hands down his hip 
pocket as he waits for the pitch, while 
Marty Marion is always picking up dirt 
and throwing it away. Marty’s partner 
at second, Red Schoendienst, always 


holds his glove in his right hand just 
before the pitcher winds up. As the 
pitcher rears back, Red quickly slips 
the glove onto his left hand. 

Bill Rigney, the Giant infielder, is 
very tough on the left shoulder of his 
uniform. It’s always dirty—because Bill] 
is always tossing dirt over that shoul 
der 

Beliet in the magic power ot clothing 
is another common superstition. The 
Cincinnati Reds feel they copped the 
pennant in 1940 because of a dirty old 
tie owned by Manager Bill McKechnie. 
McKechnie wore the magic cravat day 
in and day out, sometimes even slept 
in it. It was this, the players vow, that 
pulled them through the tough spots. 

Almost every player is a slave to 
habit. If a man is lucky one day, he 
will try to do everything exactly the 
same the next day. 

On the day after a batting splurge, 
Al Lopez, the veteran catcher, eats 
exactly the same food he ate the day 
before. Not so long ago, Al had to 
devour herring and eggs for breakfast 
17 days in a row! 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Complexion troubles may begin 
From the grime upon your skin. 
Creams and lotions can’t replace 
Soap and water for your face. 











Wash your face at least twice a day with mild soap and 
warm water. Rinse with cold water. Healing lotions or medi- 
cated creams for “spots” should be used only on a clean face. 


Pete Reiser, a Brave man, always 
makes an X across the plate with his 
bat before stepping into the box. 

Bill Nicholson, the Phillies’ slugger, 
swishes his bat three times whenever 
he faces the pitcher. The fans in every 
town have come to recognize this habit. 
With every swing, they yell “Swish!” 

Luke Sewell, the Cincinnati coach, 
also owns a wacky superstition. When 
his third baseman and shortstop jog in 
from the field, he takes their gloves and 
arranges them a certain way along the 
coaching box. 

At the end of the inning, Luke picks 
up the gloves and hands them person- 
ally to the players. 

Frankie Frisch, the Cub skipper, has 
a habit of rubbing his right foot up and 
down his left stocking. “Shine "em up!” 
was a regular rallying cry in Frankie's 
days with the Giants and Cardinals. 

“I continued doing it as a manager,” 
he admits. “I'd be sitting on the bench 
and suddenly I'd find myself shining 
away like mad. I don’t know why I 
did it. Guess it had become a habit.” 

Perhaps the oddest of good-luck 
habits was owned by Gus Suhr, the old 
Pirates first baseman who stil] holds the 
National League record for consecutive 
games played. 

As you probably know, after every 
infield practice the players go into the 
dugout or clubhouse for a final primp- 
ing. Suhr always shuffled a deck of 
cards. Then he would draw one. If he 
drew a three, he trotted out to the field 
three minutes before game time. If he 
drew a nine, he waited nine minutes, 
etc. Picture cards didn’t count. 

Bats are loaded with whammies. A 
bat is supposed to contain just so many 
singles, doubles, triples, and homers. 
That’s why a plaver will rarely lend 
his bat, even to a buddy. The borrower 
might take a hit out of the club 

Gloves, too, bear watching. Many 
players are extremely careful about the 
wav thev leave their gloves lying on the 
grass when they go in to bat. 

Some pitchers won't shave on a day 
they are scheduled to pitch. Others 
refuse to take a bath during a winning 
streak. Once, after a long losing streak, 
the Giants finally managed to win a 
game. On that day, the hero of the 
victory developed an itch. 

Luck and the itch were put together. 
Even though the ailment was con- 
tagious, the other players wouldn't let 
the hero bathe or do anything to re- 
lieve his itch. The Giants kept winning 
—and scratching—day after day. None 
of them dared to bathe until their win- 
ning streak was finally broken. 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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Pon Pals When "Mile-A-Minute” Murphy Amazed The World 


This year Junior Scholastic is con- 
tinuing its popular World Friendship 
Series. The firs? of these stories, “How 
We Live in Ireland,” appears on pages 
8 and 9 of this issue. 

If you decide to write to any of these 
boys and girls, remember that hundreds 
of other readers are also writing. This 
means that you may not get an answer 
to your letter. These bovfand girls can- 
not possibly answer all the letters they 
receive. But they are happy to hear 
from you. 

Our World Friendship boy and girl 
from the Panama Canal Zone have 
asked us to publish this letter: 











To the Readers of Junior Scholastic: 


We wish to thank the writers of the 
many interesting letters that we have 
received in answer to our articles pub- 
lished in Junior Scholastic last year. But 
since we have each received more than we 3s 5 Z June 30, 1899, Charles E. Murphy - | 
2,000 letters, it will be impossible for a ’ - earned his title when he covered a 
us to answer all of them . mile in one minite behind a railroad 
Sincerely yours : Lf ic any Mrmace cman nl 

Joan Forbes 5 x was paved with smooth boards for 
David Mcllhenny “ES - ae “ideal” cycling conditions. 
(Canal Zone, U.S.A.) ey ae 





But even in those days 
they wanted safety, too! 


This week on October 7, the U. S. | a, 
Post Office Department will release the 
two commemoratives shown below—one / 
honoring Edgar Allan Poe, the writer, | bike riders have been looking for a safer, 
and the other honoring the Universal smoother ride. Today, the tires you ride 
Postal Union. (For further details about 
pry in 2 ae nen -” Pontber 88 toon | modern U.S. Royals give you that sure 

STAMP FANS NOTE: The United -| road grip—that certain control when 
Confederate Veterans stamp will not be 
issued this year. The veterans have now 
requested that the stamp. be issued next 
year instead. 


Yes, ever since the turn of the century, 
on are designed for just that. These 


you need it! 


NOTE THAT BUILT-IN SKID CHAIN -————___» | a 
DESERVE THE 
It’s this safety tread that means fast | FINEST TUBES 
getaways—sure stops on any road, in any 
weather. No wonder U.S. Royals are 
America’s favorites. Make sure your next 
bike tires are U.S. Royals. 


The finest Bike Tires and Tubes you can buy ere 


U.S. ROYALS 
ty U.S. RUBBER 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 














OCTOBER 5, 1949 


Cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


DOWN IRELAND WAY 


Underline the correct word or words 
inside the parentheses for each of the 
tollowing sentences 
Total, 28 


Score 4 points for 


each 
1. Ireland's mild climate is caused by 
the Gulf Stream 
mountains which cut off cold winds 
2. Raiders called (Nomads, Vikings 
Mongols) settled down in Ireland dur- 
ing its early history 
3. Enemies might easily 
land if it were 


its southern latitude 


invade lre 
not protected by (Swe- 
den’s Britain s Russia $s 


navy 


navy navy 


4. Last spring, Ireland became (a do- 
minion of Great Britain 
ent republic, a monarchy) 

5. About (3,000,000; 15,000,000, 30,- 
000.000) people now live in Lrelantl 

6. Northern Ireland is ruled by (Ice- 
land, Canada, Britain) 

7. Diseased crops of 
com 


an independ- 


wheat, pota 
a famine in Irel 
ibout 100 years ago 


toes, caused and 


My score 


2. NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Match each name in the upper col- 
umn with its correct description in the 
lower column. Score 6 points for each 
Total, 24 


a. Sherman Minton 
b. Carlos P 
Wiley B Rutledge 
Konrad Adenauer 


1. President of | N 
sembly 
Supreme Court justice who died 
last month 
President Truman’s choice for Su- 
preme Court 
Prime Minister of Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany 


Romulo 


General As- 


My score 


3. IT’S A SCIENCE 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score 4 
points for each. Total, 16 


1. The Mesabi Range lies in the state 
a. Minnesota c. Montana 
b. Missouri d. Mississippi 
2. The Mesabi Range supplies the 
U. S. with more than half its 
a. oil. c 
b. magnesium d 


iron ore 
uranium. 


3. During a lunaf eclipse, our moon 
passes into the shadow of 
Mars 
Earth 


a lunar eclipse, the 


Jupiter c 

b. Venus d. 
4. During 
a dull 
a. green Cc 


b. red d 


moon 
turns 
gray 


blue 


My score 


4. DIEGO’S DAY 


The story “The Father of Diego” 
takes place in one afternoon. What do 
you remember about that afternoon 
Underline the correct answers to the 
following questions. Score 5 points for 
each Total, 20 


1. Where does Diego talk to the old 


man? 


2 


answer 


a. aboard a ship 
b. on a beach 
c. in town 
2. What did 


wasr 


Diego say his father 
a. a merchant 
b. a navigator 
c. a fisherman 

3. What did 


wanted? 


Diego sav his father 


a. glory and a famous name 
b. a farm in the country 
c. many boats and sailors 

4. Who was Diego's father? 
a. Leif Erikson 
b. Ferdinand Magellan 
c. Christopher Columbus 


My score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 
Score 6 points for each of the fol- 
lowing you get right. Total, 12 


My score__ Total score 


1. President Truman 
recently appointed 
him to the U. $ 


2. Circle the number 
marking the crea of 
this island still con- 
trolled by Great Brit- 
ain 


Liana Epstein of McKinney, Texas 


asks this question 


Sally has invited Eleanor, an out-ot- 
town friend, to visit her. During Elea- 
nor's visit, Paul invites Sally to Judy's 
birthday party. Should Sally refuse the 
date, or leave Eleanor at home, or could 
Sally. and Paul take Eleanor to the party 
with them? 


There’s no reason for Sally to turn 
down the date and miss the party. Nor 
should Sally Eleanor at 
alone. 

But Eleanor will feel uncomfortable 
if she “crashes” Paul's date with Sally 
So it’s up to Sally to find a date for her 
friend. 

Sally might ask Paul if he has a friend 
who would like to take Eleanor to the 
party. Then the foursome could go to 
gether. If this does work out, it would 
be nice for the boy to call Eleanor and 
ask her for the date. 

Before this arrangement is made defi 
nite, either Sally or Paul should ask 
Judy for permission to bring another 
couple. Judy won't refuse, of course 
But this is a courtesy any hostess has a 
right to expect. 

Judy might even have invited an 
“extra” boy who could be Eleanor’s date 
if all of Paul’s friends are busy. Another 
possibility is that Sally herself might 
have a brother or cousin who could act 
as Eleanor’s escort. 

At the party, it’s up to Sally to intro 
duce Eleanor to the “gang.” Sally and 
Paul should also make Eleanor feel at 
home by explaining local jokes or events 
that crop up in the conversation. There's 
nothing worse than feeling like an out- 
sider because you don’t understand 
what's going on. 


leave home 





quiz-word PUZZLE 


it takes 37 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 2 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 
score of 74. 


CLUE CORNER: Three definitions in this puzzle 
refer to a U. S. engineer who invented many 
safety devices for railways. He was siso a pic- 
neer in the use of electric power for trains. He 
was born on Oct. 6, 1846, and died on March 12, 


1914. 


. Work with needle and thread. 

. This engineer invented an air — — — 
— — for trains. 
A break in the school day. 
Hush! 
Inside. 

. Toward. 
River in Italy. 
Abbreviation for Maryland. 
City in northern Spain. 

3. To think out or make something new. 

. The engineer's first name was — — — 
Our planet (plural) 
Preposition meaning trom. 
Adverb meaning in an equal way. 

24. An exclamation of surprise. 
Abbreviation for Missouri. 
Abbreviation for railway. 
27. Hot season. 
. Holy person. 


. Finish. 


. Baglike part of an animal or plant. 
You can ———out a small allowance 
by doing odd jobs. 

. The engineer's last name was —-—— 
The edge of a cup or dish. 

. To pull apart violently. 

Finds the answer to a problem. 

. To reach and connect, as a 
bridge. 

. An owl can do this. 

. Coming into life (plural). 


across 


Am is part of the verb to——. 
. A wheel with teeth. 
. Not hard. 
. Either. 
A sign of something that is to happen. 
. A building or castle for troops. 
28. Male adult. 
29. Adjective describing the middle part. 


Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in 
your edition next week. 


Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 
ACROSS: I-suit; 5-justices; 
game; ll-hr.; 12-Erie; 13-new; 15-rat; 16- 
midst; 18-ego; 19-lap; 22-scare; 24-car; 25- 
end: 27-hove; 28-cu.; 29-area; 30-pie; 31-Mar- 
shall; 33-eels 

DOWN: 1-Supreme; 2-use; 3-it; 4-tigers; 
5-John: 6-carat; 7-emit; 8-see; 14-wig; 17- 
do; 19-La.; 20-are; 2l-pencils; 22-saver; 23- 
crease; 24-Cora; 26-duel; 27-ham; 30-pal; 
32-he 


9-ope; 10- 


Some Locomotive 


Tommy: “My little brother thinks 
that a football coach has four wheels.” 

Visiting Girl Cousin: “Ha! Ha! Well, 
how many wheels does the silly thing 
have?” 


Hugh Smith, Mystie (Conn.) Academy. 


Naturally 


Jane: “What goes up and down at 
the same time?” 
Betty: “Stairs.” 


Agnes Lewis, Waitefield (Vt.) BH. S. 


Effective Medicine 

First Farmer: “What did you give 
your horse for the colic?” 

Second Farmer: “Turpentine.” 

First Farmer (next day): “I thought 
you told me you gave your horse tur- 
pentine for its colic.” 

Second Farmer: “I did.” 

First Farmer: “Well, I gave mine 
turpentine, and jt died.” 


Second Farmer: “So did mine.” 


Barbara Scoggins, Magnolia School, Greenwood, 8. C. 


No Bright Rays 


Dad: “Why were you late coming 
home from school today?” 

Son: “The teacher asked me what I 
knew about the sun. I said nothing ex- 
cept that I’m one to my father.” 


Robert Roy, Hartford County Home Schoo! 
Warehouse Point, Conn 


Finished 

The teen-ager picked up the ’phone 
and was pleased to find that her friend, 
Janie, was at the other end of the line. 

Janie: “Would you like to go to the 
movies?” 

Teen-ager: “Well I have to do 
dishes, do my homework, study for my 
English exam, take Dad's suit to the 
tailor, buy some groceries for Mom— 
okay, I'll meet you at the Bijou in five 
minutes.” 


Mary Huffman, Cherry School, Canton, O 


19 


Light Package 


A boy was sent to a store to get a 
young chicken. “Do you want a pul- 
let?” the butcher asked. 

“No,” answered the boy. “I 
to carry it.” 


Susan Riegel, Lore School, Wilmington, Del 


want 


Comparison 


Mother: “Billy is just like a furnace 
when it comes to practicing the piano.” 

Father: “You mean he’s al] steamed 
up about it?” 

Mother: “No, 1 mean if you don't 
watch him, he’s liable to go out.” 


Yronne Bieker, Sharon Springs (Kan.) Grade School 


Bravery 


John: “You deserve a medal for 
your bravery in saving your little friend 
who fell through the ice. What prompt- 
ed you to take such a risk?” 


Gloria: “She had my skates on.” 
John E. Huyler, Jr.. Dunbar Jr. H. 8., Mobile, Ala 


Darkness 
Blanche: “Which horse never does a 
day’s work?” 
Eileen: “I give up.” 
Blanche: “A nightmare.” 


Marilyn Wiekstrand, Brackett School, Hartford, Conn 


Good Grooming 


Tom: “What would you do if you 
were in my shoes?” 
Tim: “Polish them.” 


Donald Glucksman, So. 17th ®t. School, Newark, N. J 


Free Movies 


Mother: “Joy, are you fond of mov- 
ing pictures?” 

Joy: “Yes, indeed.” 

Mother: “Then you won't mind mov- 
ing some out of the attic for me, will 
you?” 

Carol Joan Blitz, P. 8. 105, Bronx, N. ¥ 


Joke of the Week 


“Your new overcoat is very 
: “Yes, but I intend to wear a 
muffler with it.” 


Betty Sykes. Margaret Know Jr. H. 8., New York, N. ¥ 








YOUR NAME 
TEAM NAME 


ids! Put new zip into your sweaters, 
hats, jerseys, jackets, blankets, etc! 
Make ‘em snappy with 2” genvine 
athletic felt letters. Just Iron "Em On! Dandy for 
clubs and teams.Send 25¢ in coin for 6 letters 
(extra letters Sc each) State color. Be first in 
your crowd te stort the fad —order today. Free 
with every order —letter and emblem pamphlet. 


™© FELT CRAFTERS weve corcane 





Ask wear favorite theatre when it 
will show this fine motion picture 





TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


we 99 
Key”’ Issue 
This week in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


Here are a few of the many sources we found helpful 
in preparing this issue: 

U. S. Government: Our American Government, Hon. 
Wright Patman (Ziff-Davis, 1948) $1.50. 

Ideologies: Zeal for American Democracy, special issue 
of School Life, February, 1948. Communism in Action, 25 
cents, and Fascism in Action, 40 cents (both from Govern- 
ment Printing Office). European Ideologies, Feliks Gross 
(Philosophical Library, 1949) $12. 

United Nations: Teaching United Nations, a Pictorial 
Report (1949), National -Education Association, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. $1 (discount for bulk or- 
ders). How Peoples Work Together, prepared by the U. N. 
Dept. of Public Information (1949), Manhattan Publishing 
Company, 225 Lafayette St., N. Y. 50 cents. 


Australia (film-story) 
November 2 in World Week 


PAMPHLET: Commonwealth of Australia, B. F. Crow- 
son, Jr. (48), United Nations Education Center, Box 6188, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

BOOKS: Australia, C. H. Grattan (University of Califor- 
nia, 47). Introducing Australia, C. H. Grattan (Day, '47). 

Fiction—Botany Bay, C. B. Nordhoff and J. H. Hall (Lit- 
tle, °41) 
was the first white settlement in Australia. Road to Down 
Under, M. Cormack (Appleton-Century, '44). The found- 
ing of a sheep ranch with convict labor in 1845. Lost Hole 
of Bingoola: a story of the Australian bush, Leila and W. K. 
Harris (McKay, '48). Australian cattle country. 

ARTICLES: “Australia Running in Top Gear,” A. S. 
Mitchell, Rotarian, June ‘49. “Incentives to Production,” 
A. E. Norman, Christian Science Monitor Magazine, April 
9,49. “What's Up Down Under?” World Week, Feb. 16, '49. 
“Aussie vs. Bunny,” Holiday, April '49. “Score Yourself on 
Australia,” Rotarian, July ‘48. 


Seandinavia 


October 26 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Crowson Reference Chart on the Scandi- 
navian Nations (1949), Crowson Inst. of Global Research, 
Bond Bldg., Washington, D.C. 25 cents. Denmark in Sun- 
shine and We Danes—and You, Mogens Lind (1948), 
Danish Information Service, 15 Moore St., N. Y. 4. Free. 
Political and Economic Conditions in the Scandinavian 
Countries, E. C. Bellquist (Reps. Vol. 24, No. 5, 1948) 
Foreign Policy Assoc., 22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16. 25 cents. 
Main Facts about Sweden, Naboth Hedin (1947), Ameri- 
can-Swedish News Exchange, 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20. 
Free. Norway (1947), Norwegian Travel Information Of- 
fice, 115 Broad Street, N. Y. 4. Free. 


A story of the founding of the penal colony which ° 


ARTICLES: “Special Issue on Sweden,” Senior Scholastic, 
Feb. 18, 1946. “Farmer-Fishermen of Norway” (film-text 
unit), World Week, Apr. 27, 1949. “Norway Prepares 
Against Another 1940,” R. Daniell, N. Y. Times Mag., Apr. 
3, 1949. “Sweden: Study in Neutrality,” R. Daniell, N. Y. 
Times Mag., June 5, 1949. “2,000 Miles Through Europe's 
Oldest Kingdom,” I. W. Hutchison, National Geographic 
Mag., Feb., 1949. 

BOOKS: In Norway, Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen (Viking, 
1948) $3. Scandinavian Roundabout, Agnes E. Rothery 
(Dodd, Mead® 1946), $2. Sweden: Champion of Peace, 
David Hinshaw, (Putnam, 1949), $4. Scandinavia, Edwin 
Ben Evans (Holiday, 1948), $1.25. 

FILMS: From Films of the Nation, 55 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
19, for sale or rental: In Their Own Hands, 20 minutes, 
black and white or color. Story of the Swedish cooperatives. 
The Wind from the West, 18 minutes. Dreams of a young 
Lapp boy. Swedish Industries, 21 minutes. Agriculture, 
forestry, mining, metal works, silver and glass industries. 

Farmer Fisherman (Norway), 20 minutes, sale, United 
World Films, 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. Ports of Industrial 
Scandinavia (Sweden's East Coast), 20 minutes, sale, United 
World Films. Sweden, 14 minutes, sale, March of Time 
Forum Editions, 369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17. 


Canada 


October 26th in Junior Scholastic 
PAMPHLETS:.Canada, from Sea to Sea, 1947, free, Ca- 


nadian Information Service, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, N. Y. Canada, by R. A. Wolfe (World Geggraphy Read- 
ers), 1948, 20¢, Charles E. Merrill Co., 400 South Front 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

ARTICLES: “Canada,” by S. W. Morrell, Holiday, Au- 
gust, 1949. “Canada, Partner in Peace,” Senior Scholastic, 
Feb. 16, 1948 

BOOKS: Young Canada, by Anne M. Peck, $2.00 (Mc- 
Bride, 1943). Canada and Her Northern Neighbors, by 
Frances Carpenter, $1.40 (American Book, 1946). 

FILMS: The National Film Board of Canada (620 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y.) has many films concerning va- 
rious aspects of Canadian geography. Below is a short se- 
lected list (sale or rent): 

Alexis Tremblay: Habitant, 35 minutes, color or black & 
white. Life ‘and work of a French Canadian family. Canada, 
World Trader, 10 minutes. Natural resources, products. 
This Is Our Canada, 20 minutes. Overview of Canada and 
Canadians. 

Films from other sources: Canada, 11 minutes, sale, 
March of Time Forum Edition, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. The four major divisions of Canada; indus- 
trialization during the war. Industrial Provinces of Canada, 
Maritime Provinces of Canada, Pacific Canada, Prairie Prov- 
inces of Canada, all four films run 11 minutes, sale or rent, 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films. French-Canadians, 20 min- 
utes, sale or rent, United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Life and work of French-Canadian farm 
family. Canada’s New Farmlands (The Peace River District, 
Alberta), 20 minutes, sale or rent, United World Films. 
Two young Norwegian veterans develop new lands near 
Peace River. 





~~ 


5-T-R-E-T-C-H 
YOUR SCHOOL 
BOOK BUDGET 


THROUGH 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 


Distributes to elementary and high 
schools all 25¢-35¢ pocket-sized books 
published by 


Pocket Books, Inc. 
Bantam Books, Inc. 


New American 
(Signet, Mentor) 


Holds a constant supply of all 25¢-35¢ 
pocket-sized books available which are 
used for classroom study or supplemen- 
tary reading assignments. 


Offers attractive school discounts on 
25¢-35¢ pocket-sized books. 





Two Scholastic Book Programs 
to Fill Different Needs 


T-A-B CLUB—for students’ free reading 
—a planned reading program to induce 
students to read for pleasure beyond 
classroom assignments. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE — for 
classroom use—a dependable supply of 
25¢-35¢ editions of titles used in the 
school teaching program. 


Fill in and mail coupon for 
Complete Scholastic 
Book Service List 





. . « all 25¢-35¢ titles available | 
which are recommended for 
school use 


. titles categorized by teach- 
ing areas 


- annotations for each title. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send copies of complete, 
annotated list of 25¢-35¢ books. 














—_.._ Zone____ Stote 


Creative Youth 


e In this issue of the Scholastic Maga- 
zines we make our annual opening an- 
nouncement of the Scholastic Awards. 

It’s 27 years since we announced our 
firsgghort story contest. What happened? 
In the June 9, 1923, issue of Scholastic 
I wrote this dismal notice: 

“It is with deep regret we make the an- 
nouncement that the majority opinion of 
the judges—in which the Editor concurs— 
is that not one of the stories received is 
sufficiently superior to any of the others 
to receive the first prize and, furthermore, 
that not one of the stories is worthy of 
publication in Scholastic—a magazine that 
expects superior work from the high school 
students of America.” 


The proffered $25 prize was divided | 
among the six top contestants. 

Thus gloomily began an experiment. 
But the idea behind the experiment did 
not die—as thousands of former high 
school students who have since won 
cash prizes and scholarships through the 
annual Scholastic Awards well know. 

Our Scholastic Awards program—too 
broad to describe here briefly—is now 
the pride and joy of the Scholastic staff. 
The key to the success of the Awards is, 


STUDENTS READ MUCH MORE- 
and like it! 
the T-A-B CLUB WAY 


The Teen Age Book Club is a 
planned nine-month reading 
program for STUDENTS— 


. .. Teachers start it. 
. . . Students carry it on. 


THE T-A-B CLUB 
HELPS A TEACHER TO 
% inspire the habit of book reading for pleasure— 
over ane above book reading for passing grodes 


instill appreciation for personal beok ownership— 
home libraries 


lead non-readers to read; fair and good readers 
to reed more 


*o ‘ate toward solving ovr national reading 


lem—a major concern of every national edu- 
cational group 


* 


* 


T-A-B CLUB MEMBERS 
DO MUCH MORE READING 


they find books they like—regordiess of their 
reoding level 


T-A-B CLUB Selection Commitiee sees to that 


they like the price—25¢—and the free book divi- 
dends—one for every four purchased 


enjoy running and belonging to their own 
rs ri 8 CLUB 


they love the format—goy, colorful, not text- 
beokish looking 


& they like not having to commit themselves to buy 
@ minimum number of books 


THERE ARE 2 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUBS 


Junior T-A-B CLUB 
offers books for junior high and 
upper elementary pupils 





I believe, still to be found in the closing 
phrase of that 1923 confession of failure: | 
“Scholastic—a megazine that expects 
superior work from the high school stu- | 
dents of America.” 

That first Awards failure was also the 
last. We kept on inviting, urging, and | 
also helping teachers to teach the young | 
idea to shoot. About that time, the in- 
imitable Hughes Mearns was startling 


| English teachers with the quality of cre- | 


ative writing his proteges produced. He | 
published Creative Youth, and shortly | 
thereafter became a regular contributor 
to Scholastic. Together, I believe, we 
helped many teachers help many more 
young people to write and paint with 
skill and feeling. 

We are proud of the 27-year record 
of the Scholastic Awards—and of the | 
distinguished list of now-famous writers | 
and artists to whom we gave their first | 
genuine recognition and encouragement. | 

May we invite you to introduce your | 
students to the Scholastic Awards? 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


| T-A-B Cl 
| your na 


Senior T-A-B CLUB 
offers books for senior high students 


FREE HELPS TO 
TEACHER T-A-B CLUB ORGANIZERS 


..@ sample copy of a T-A-B CLUB 
current book selection 


.. charts for Club Secretary to 
record purchases and divi- 
dends due 


.. TAB NEWS—monthly bulletin 
board sheets—reprints of TAB 
NEWS pages in Scholastic 
Magazines 

... order blanks — monthly, con- 
venient, postpaid 


Simply fill in and mail this coupon for the FREE 
materials. Paste on penny postcard with 
school address. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CluB ~ 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


1 would like to try out (check one) 
[_] the Junior T-A-B CLUB 


[_] the Senior T-A-B cLuB 


— | \ 


| have ts (give ber) 
Please send free book (open only to users of 
ten or more subscriptions to Scholastic maga- 
zines 











